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right wrongs. Moreover the statements received gave rise to ordonnances,
such as that of 1254 on the administration of bailiffs and seneschals.

Bv means of the Inquests of St Louis, his letters and ordonnances, and
other documents, we can form some idea of his attitude towards the clergy,
the nobles, the privileged towns, and the common people.

The traditional defensive attitude of the Capetian monarchy and lay
society towards the Church was not interrupted by St Louis. Astonish-
ment has been expressed because so pious a king, albeit shewing the
greatest theoretical respect towards any wearer of the tonsure, and
exercising the greatest care in the disposal of any benefices to which he
held the nomination, should yet have proved so energetic a "layman.11
He did not question either the spiritual supremacy of the Church, nor
the old alliance which bound it to the monarchy. He only aimed at
repressing the abuses which threatened the temporal power, and, in this
sphere as elsewhere, he wished to preserve every one's rights. His mother
Blanche of Castile had set him an example. She had had violent conflicts
with the Bishop of Beauvais, with the Archbishop of Rouen, and with
the masters and students of the University of Paris, whose courses were
interrupted for two years (1229-31).

Joinville records interviews between the king and certain bishops about
temporal matters. St Louis spoke to them very sharply, and did not hesi-
tate to accuse them of covetousness and disloyalty. In like manner, the
Inquests prove that his officials insisted that the clergy should shew them
respect; thus a viguier once condemned some monks to be fined because
they had not left their refectory and come in a body to receive him.
St Louis repressed his officials when they exceeded their powers, but did
not permit their legitimate authority and their independence to be
questioned. If they refused to seize the goods of excommunicated persons,
the king upheld them; he considered that in such cases the Church should
not call for his support. As regards jurisdiction, he preserved the same
attitude as his grandfather Philip Augustus. As certain prelates offered
a stubborn resistance to the jurisdiction of the royal and seignorial judges,
an assembly was held at St Denis in 1385, and the king joined the barons
in sending a protest to Pope Gregory IX against the proceedings of the
clergy.

In other circumstances he made common cause with his clergy against
the Holy See, or even, towards the end of his reign, with the Holy See
against his clergy. Relations between Church and State in France as well
as in England, during the last three centuries of the Middle Ages, were
affected by the greed and favouritism of the Popes, who claimed to
dispose of the benefices and property of the churches, while the govern-
ments did not wish foreigners to monopolise appointments to bishoprics
and abbeys, nor gold to be taken out of the kingdom. The first great
ordonnawx prohibiting irregularappointments to benefices,and thelevying
of taxes for the benefit of the Roman Curia, was for long attributed to